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responsible. He must warn against this line and urge
the wisdom of that. The minister must make up his
mind; but he cannot, certainly, make up his mind wisely,
save as he considers the burden of the experience upon
his proposed line as that experience is interpreted for
him by his officials. There is nothing in this of conspiracy;
it is plain common sense. A policy which was separated
from official experience would almost certainly be ignorant
and, not seldom, disastrous.
The Civil Service, in a word, has the influence it exer-
cises because that influence corresponds to the needs
implied by our political democracy. Once there is univer-
sal suffrage, political parties naturally seek to win the
largest vote they can. They construct their programmes
with a view to its attraction. When, after they gain power,
they have to implement their programmes, successful
administration means the shaping of policy in terms of
a knowledge and experience for which thay are largely,
though by no means wholly, dependent upon the depart-
ments. For wholesale improvisation is impossible in any
society rooted in traditions and accustomed to certain
ways of life unless in terms of revolutionary change. A
system intended, like ours, to offer uniformity of treat-
ment and satisfaction of established expectations, can
only afford to innovate within a framework -the outlines
of which are known and accepted; and vital alterations
in the framework can only be made successfully when
the public mind is habituated to the idea of their neces-
sity. What the Civil Service really does is to maintain
the Government as a going concern. It corrects the risks
of popular election by subduing its results to a medium
where ascertainable knowledge is the protective envelope
of action. It oils the machinery of politics by relating the
popular will, as the party in power reflects the impact
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